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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
Washington 

C-114  &  115  Hay    2  ,  15?E 

TORLD  COTTON  PROSPECTS 
(March  and  April   issues) 

The  attached  is   the   summary  of  a  preliminary  report  upon 
foreign  cotton   oroduction  which  is  one    suction  of  a  special    study  of 
the  world  cotton  situation  undertaken  "by   the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  uoon  the   request  of   the   Secretary  of  Agriculture.      Due   to    the 
great   amount   of  work   involved  in  the  preparation  of   this  report   the 
regalar   is  sacs  of  World  Cotton  Prospects  for  March  and  April   have   not 
"been  prepared. 

Since    the  release   of   this   report   revised  estimates  of  the  1934-35 
acreage  and  production  in  India  has  "been  received  from  the    Indian 
Government  at  Calcutta.      These   estimates  placed  the  1934-35  crop  at 
4,023,000  "bales    (478  pounds   net)   compared  with   the  previous    estimate   of 
3,613,000  tales,    or  an  increase  of  approximately  400, COO  "bales.      The 
estimate  of  the  1933-34  crop  was    increased  to   4,241,000  "bales   as 
Compared  with  the  previous  estimate  of  4,197,000  "bales.      The   latest 
estimates,    therefore,    indicate  a  decrease   from  1933-34  to   1934-35  of 
slightly  more   than  200,000  "bales,    whereas   the   previous  official    estimates 
indicated  a  decrease  of  nearly   500,000  bales.      The  latest   estimates  of 
acreage   indicate   an  area   of  23,830,000  acres   in  1934-35  compared  with 
24,136,000  acres  the    season  "before,    or  a  decrease  of  1,3  percent. 

Recent  unofficial   reports  from  Brazil    indicate   that   due   to  un- 
favorable weather  and  heavy  "boll   worm  damage,    the  Brazilian  cotton  crop 
may  "be  Considerably   smaller  than  the  latest   official    estimate   of   the 
Brazilian  Government  which  was  used  in  the  attached  report.        Trade 
reports   suggest    the  crop  may  he    slightly  above   1,300,000  hales  compared 
with  the   official   estimate   of  1,591,000   hales.      This  would  tend  to 
offset  the   increase  which  has  occurred  in  the   estimated  production  in 
India, 

These  revisions  would   indicate   the  need  for  revising  the   estimated 
totals   for  both  the  foreign  and  the  world  unless   they  are  offset  by 
subsequent  reports  from  these  or  other  countries. 

The   following  is    the   summary   of  the   report  which  was   released 
April   29,    1935. 
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FORLIGN  COTTON  PRODUCTION 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

The  trend  in  foreign  cotton  acreage  and  production  has  been  upward 
during  the  last  45  years,   In  these  years  foreign  cotton  production  out- 
side of  China  for  which  early  data  are  not  available  has  increased  at  the 
rate  of  about  150,000  bales  per  year.   This  is  slightly  greater  than  the 
average  annual  increase  of  a  little  mere  than  100,000  bales  for  the  United 
States.   In  the  decade  1891  to  1900,  foreign  production,  exclusive  of 
China,  amounted  to  about  30  percent  of  the  world  total  (excluding  China) 
whereas  in  the  last  10  years  it  was  about  40  percent. 

Foreign  cotton  production,  exclusive  of  China  and  Russia,  for  the 
current  (1934-35)  season  is  now  estimated  at  8,842,000  bales  (478  pounds 
net.)   This  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  1933-34  crop  in  those  countries, 
which  is  now  estimated  at  8,865,000  bales,  about  10  percent  larger  than  the 
average  production  in  those  countries  for  the  10  years  ended  with  1933-33, 
but  100,000  bales  below  the  previous  peak  of  1925-26. 

The  area  of  foreign  cotton,  exclusive  of  that  in  Russia  and  China, 
for  the  current  season  (1934-05)  is  estimated  at  a  little  less  than 
34,400,000  acres  which  is  approximately  1,200,000  acres  more  than  the 
estimate  for  the  previous  season  and  2,000,000  acres  below  the  peak  oi 
1925-26.   The  estimate  of  foreign  acreage  for  1934-35,  net  including  Rus- 
sia and  China,  is,  however,  about  5  percent  larger  than  the  average  for 
the  10  year-,  ended  1932-33, 

Cotton  acreage  in  foreign  countries,  -is  in  the  United  States,  tends 
to  increase  or  decrease  annually  with  material  changes  in  actual  cotton 
prices  within  these  countries  or  with  significant  changes  in  cotton  prices 
relative  to  prices  of  alternative  products.  An  analysis  of  the  year-to-year 
changes  in  the  foreign  acreage  (excluding  Russia)  as  affected  by  cotton 
prices  relative  to  other  commodities,  as  well  as  statistical  analyses  of 
acreage  changes  in  soir.e  of  the  more  important  cotton-producing  countries, 
indicates  that  the  acreage  in  1935-36  probably  will  be  around  5  percent,  or 
more,  greater  than  the  acreage  harvested  in  the  current  season.   The  con- 
tinuation of  the  upward  trend  in  foreign  acreage  and  production  and  the 
rate  of  growth  or  retardation  will  depend  upon  governmental  policies  and 
upon  physical  conditions  as  well  as  upon  the  trend  of  cotton  prices  ana  the 
prices  or  advantages  of  competing  or  alternative  crops. 

(Questions  have  been  asked  as  to  what  Would  have  been  the  effect  of 

higher  or  lower  prices  of  American  cotton  upon  acreage  and  production  in 
foreign  countries  in  the  1935-36  season.   This  analysis  suggests  that  l 
American  cotton  prices  during  the  current  season  had  averaged  about  10 
cents  par  pound  with  the  ratio  of  foreign  to  domestic  cotton  prices  and  to 
the  prices  of  other  commodities  as  they  rave  been,  and  other  conditions  re- 
mained the  same,  cotton  acreage  in  foreign  countries  in  1935  might  have  been 
but  little  if  any  greater  than  in  1334.  On  the  other  hand,  if  American  cot- 
ton had  been  around  15  cents,  with  other  conditions  as  speciiied,  ioroign 
acreage,  excluding  Russia,  in  1935-35  might  have  increased  10  percent  or 
more  over  the  estimated  acreage  for  the  current  season.   Tre  actual  changes 
in  acreage,  of  course,  might  have  been  affected  by  other  factors  changing 
as  well  as  by  cotton  price  changes. 

The  competition  of  foreign  cotton  is  also  becoming  greater  on  a 
quality  basis.   In  India  and  China  during  the  last  10  or  15  years  there 
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l^P-iT Y  fhlftlnS  tc  varieties   (mainly  American  upland)  which  give  a 
and SJS  SC  ?°re  nearly   simil"r   t0    that  of   the' American  crop.     Brazil 

wo-n^       V  w     "?t  fCW  yeaP8  haVt    be^n   PWtoelag  an  increasingly  large 
nr  ?°;   c?n,        ah°rter  staples  more  nearly   similar  to   cotton  produced  in   the 
no.t  of     !  ■  :n'"irkcd  ^crease  in  cotton  production  in  Russia,  where 

5*  °lA  varietiea   arc  American  unland,   Ins  contributed  materially   to   the 

Amcric^  ?r^ortion  of  f oreign-jrown   cotton   similar   in    staple   length   to 

well  raaint^-      S  °f  th°   SI:laller  Producing  countries,    -here  production  has  been 
r,T«T,rtY.+.4n   ULli(:c  or   eV(-r-  increased  during  the  depression,    arc  producing  large 
proportions  oi   American  upland  varieties. 

shamlv  T<  tr^nd.of  '-'ott0^   acreage    -id  production  in   India  has  been   rather 
r*«Jri  f?*   ;:lthou-;1   thc  present   world-wide  depression  brought   some   re- 

•nnAn*.   <      '      ;     "na  depressions  and  periods   of  low  prices,    but   the  low 
vior!   *  depression  has  been  materially  above   the   low  points   of  pre- 

from  *be  nr«        t  recOVery   of  cotton  acreage   and  production   in  India 

low  Tjoii  L     fMcn  d,Gpr,:ssion   secms    to  be  und^r  way.      The   increase  from  the 
This  ibpvW  Se°mS    t0   b°  Sroc-vter   than   can  be   explained  by  prices   alone. 

ted  with   ih  .t0    the   acreage   of  1932  being  lover  than   is  normally   associa- 

cf  Ind'  CX13titlg  price  relations.      Statistical   analyses  of  the  response 

moditieen-Pr-  ^Crs   to   Prico  Ganges   and  the  prices   of   cotton  and  other  corn- 
normal  w^t    ^X1'Xl>1  vfirin-   the  Prcscnt   marketing  season   suggest    that   with 
b       'h       oatner  conditions   India's   acreage    and  production  in  1955-56  might 

JQf  J  f;rCC'1:t  hi'jht:r   fcha»  in   the   current   season.      These   analyses   also 
JJ«f?  !   c-rf     'Altn  tiie   sovnc    rtntio  of  cotton  urices  in  India  to  orices   in  the 
nitea  otates,    a  price  of  10  cents   in   the  United  States,    other  conditions 
learning   the  same,    the   1935   Indian  acreage  might  be   reduced  or  be    about 
ce    ,same'     0n  the  Qtker  hand,   had  the  American  cotton  price  level  been  15 

ns,    other  relationships   remaining  the   sane,    the  1935  Indian  acreage 
might  be   something  like   10   percent  larger   than  in  1934. 

.    ,  ,         n  ESyP^    tb.0   trend  of  cotton   acreage   and  production  over  a  long  per- 
How  a-5°    -Gfcn  upward  though  at   a  some- hat  slower  rate   than  in  India. 

bctvJfcr'f1U .  VIC:W  of   tnc   limited  supply  of  land  and   the   degree   of  competition 
EeAmten-i?°d  crb':s  aild  cotton,    the   indications  are   that   cotton  acreage  in 
^gypt  wiii  not   often  exceed  2,000,000  acres   within   tnc   next   10  years  unless 
o~t~hvP>,1CeS  gCt  unusually  rA  h   relative   to    grain  prices  or  unless   the  well- 
soil  b  systeTR  of  crop  rotation   designed   to  maintain   the  fertility   of   the 
n°   p  ,r   ®  materially  changed.      Tne   acreage   of   the   current    season   is   approximate; 
j-  j  duu  ,  uu  U   ac  r  e  s . 

R  .,    'WlnS  to   a    rather  marked  increase   in  r:rain  prices   in  Egypt   during   the     1 

0  months   r,nding  with  March,    the  indiCatlona   are   that   the   1935  Egyptian  acre.       | 

jj,   e   considerably  lower   than   the  1934   acreage.      If  cotton  prices   in    the 
as   th       ^a         ^ad   becn  lo   cents  per  pound  and  grain  prices   in  Egypt   as  high 

,    ,  ?y  lv'.e  be^n  during  recent  months,    it  seems  probable  that,    if  other 
>,v       ovlshlPs  had  remained  unchanged,    cotton  acreage  in  Egypt  might   still 
co"u/tD-:6~    S0Tnfewhat   lower   ^  1935   than   in  1954.      In  Egypt   as   in  many  other 

1  sl  r-i_eS!    govornm^t   action  has  been  an   important  factor  in  acreage   changes. 
r>   aliening  of   restrictions  following  1932  was   an  important  factor  in   the 

increase  in  acreage  in  1953. 

The 
been  upward 

2  y-air 
due  to 
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ions  on  the  planting  of  coffee  trees,  (3)  more  active  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  encourage  cotton  production,  (-i)  increasing  interest  of  foreign 
and  domestic  capital  in  Brazilian  cotton  production,  and  (5)  perhaps  the  "linger- 
ing" effects  of  the  extremely  high  prices  of  cotton  in  Brazil  in  terms  of 
Brazilian  currency  in  1932-33.   The  most  marked  increase  in  acreage  and  product- 
ion during  the  last  2  years  has  occurred  in  southern  Brazil  where  American  up- 
land varieties  are  grown  almost  exclusively.   Production  in  these  Southern 
States  averaged  more  than  half  of  the  total  Brazilian  crop  in  these  2  years, 
whereas  formerly  about  three-fourths  of  the  total  crop  Was  produced  in  the 
northeastern  states  where  long-staple  perennial  tree-cotton  varieties  pre- 
dominate.  Statistical  analyses  show  that  from  1922  to  1932  changes  in  cotton 
acreage  in  Southern  Brazil  was  closely  associated  with  changes  in  cotton  and 
coffee  prices.   During  the  last  2  years,  however,  cotton  acreage  in  these  states 
was  much  larger  than  might  have  been  expected  from  past  relationships,  apparently 
because  of  the  factors  mentioned  above.  A  weighting  of  the  favorable  factors 
against  the  unfavorable,  and  an  examination  of  past  trends,  suggest  that 
although  acreage  and  production  in  Brazil  may  vary  from  year  to  year,  and  with 
low  yields  may  drop  back  wejl  below  the  high  level  of  the  current  season,  the 
trend  is  likely  to  continue  upward,  particularly  in  the  southern  states,  unless 
cotton  prices  decline  very  materially  or  coffee  prices  increase  materially. 
The  immediate  outlook  for  coffee  prices,  however,  does  not  appear  favorable. 

^otton  production  in  Russia  during  recent  years  has  averaged  about 
73  percent  larger  than  the  average  for  the  10  years  ended  1932-33  and  about 
77  percent  larger  than  the  average  for  the  5  years  ended  1916-17,  but  acre- 
age and  production  have  shown  little  change  since  1931.   With  the  marked 
expansion  in  acreage  from  1927  to  1931,  much  of  which  occurred  in  the 
nomrrigated  regions,  yields  declined.   As  a  result  of  declining  yields 
there  has  been  a  considerable  disparity  between  the  expansion  of  cotton  acre- 
age and  the  increase  in  production.   Whereas  the  acreage  in  1934  was  about 
two  and  one-half  times  as  large  as  in  1927,  production  was  only  70  percent 
larger,  and  although  acreage  is  now  more  than  double  the  pre-war  peak, 
production  is  only  about  one-fourth  larger  than  that  of  1915-16.   The  marked 
expansion  in  acreage  was  the  result  of  a  definite  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  Government  to  attain  self  sufficiency.  The  acreage  and  produc- 
tion m  the  next  few  y^ars  may,  as  in  the  past  several  years,  depend  to  a 
considerable  extent  upon  the  policy  of  the  Soviet  Government,  but  in  view 
or  numerous  difficulties  it  seems  probable  that  further  expansion  will  be 
slow.   The  Second  Five  Year  Plan  calls  for  v^ry   little  increase  in  acre- 
age, but  it  is  planned  that  by  increasing  yields,  production  should  be  in- 
creased by  1937  to  3,000,000  bales.   Two  of  the  5  years  have  already 
passed,  however,  and  production  has  not  reached  2,000,000  bales.  No  matter 
whether  Russia  should  succeed  or  fail  in  its  plan  to  materially  increase 
the  cotton  production  in  the  next  few  years,  the  indications  are  that  it 
is  not  very  likely  either  to  import  or  to  exoort  significant  quantities  of 
cotton. 

Cotton  acreage  and  production  in  China  have  increased  almost  steadily 
since  about  1927  (except  in  1931  when  the' Yangtze  Valley  flood  reduced  both 
acreage  and  yields)  despite  declining  cotton  prices  in  most  countries  of  the 
world.  At  present  the  acreage  is  at  a  new  high  level,  according  to  the  best 
estimates  available.   This  expanding  acreage  in  China  within  recent  years 
&as  apparently  been  due  in  part  to  favorable  prices  for  cotton  in  China  rela- 
+vVert0  prioes  for  other  commodities  (due  in  part  to  the  marked  depreciation  of 
.he  Chinese  currency  and  in  part  to  a  tariff  on  raw  cotton  which  has  been 
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^r^eVhrfe   UneS   in'thS   ls3t-5 -.^s),    and  to   increased  activity   on   the 
t  I?:  r\f  ChlIiese  -OYBrnientf  to  make   cotton  growing  more  profitable   to 
rnnM.L  £       S*  is.no.f  ariproDaMe  that  cotton  production  in  China  will 

hpvU  soon  ;°   inCrea'i'  al*h °   gn  perm^   at  a   rather  ^  'ate,    and  that  China 
Tlavl  "     fc°me/ff  sufficient   so  far   as   raw  cotton  is  concerned.     But  if 
Id   f"Tn  ™        i    °f   tranquility   should  occur   in  China,    accompanied  by  political 
in   the T?™*      J*0********0*    ^d  economic    reforms,    and  a   subsequent   improvement 
mLht   1*™^**  ?  lng  °f   thG   Cninese  Pe°Ple'    cotton  consumption   in  China 

production.  *  ****  ^^   t0   °P  greater  than  the   increase  in  cotton 

for       rather°V^r?mlfntS  °f.Criosen  and  Manchuria  nave  made  plans "" that  provide 
withir,    Tv^61"   °*°];i;L±1Carit    increase   in   acreage   and  nro  duct  ion   in    these   countries 
bv   1  044         f^.10   ^   1'5  years.      It    is    the  hope  of  the   Chosen  Government   that 
ZrJ  *  ^ocluctlon  WlU   reach  approximately  375,000  bales   of  476  pounds,    com- 
mpnt  hni«     fCr?   at   present   arcn^d  140,000  bales.      The  Manchurian  Govern- 
!     L  P,t-n  ^   195°  ab°Ut  74°'CC0   aCres  wil1   be  in  c°tton   and   that    this 

1934^?  Tt  ?r°JUCf  ab0ut  400»000  bales  compared  with  about  80,000  bales  in 
n~  „7.  '  .  xS  believed  that  both  of  these  -clans  are  very  optimistic  in  view 
01   climatic   condition  <?    ™,q   „*■■*-,*       *  ,-.      ^  :      ■* 

^an.ioiis   una  other  unfavorable  factors. 

price-    .n   the  CaSe  °f  Mexico    and  Peru   the   indications    are   that  unless   cotton 
;"  .1^?,refse  consi^erably,    cotton   acreage  and  production  in   these  countries 

are  not   likely   to   increase  materially   in   the   near"  future. 

Jn  Argentina,    a  plentiful    supply  of   cheap  public   lands   on  which  farmers 
17  wpVI    er.J,aXE:  nor  rent>    in  a   region  -here   the  soil   and   climatic   conditions 
e      ell    suited  to    cotton  production,   has   resulted  in  a   rather  marked  increase 
in   couon  acreage   and  production   throughout    the  period  of   declining  prices   of 
iridic !/ta-3'  Present  production   is   approximately  200,000  bales.      The 

willCa  10nhiare   tnat   thC  UpWard  tr^nd  in  acreage  and  production  in  Argentina 
the   lPI"t  f  contin"aes    although  perhaps   at   a  much  slower  rate   than  during 

'      '"  '   y£ars.      j.he   rate,    however,    will   depend  to   a  considerable   extent 

upon  cotton  r>rice=;   tvO -,-m -r-    +  „    -x-u        j.-  ■ 
j-  «"  ^xxu«s   relative    to   other   tnings. 

n     0f    ;-he  ^rfC:J:1   Colonial   cotton-growing  countries,    Uganda,    with  a  crop 
,,'-  aVC^aglng  a  !ittle  less   than  250,000   bales,    is    the  most   important. 
LT     f"^6   <and  Prod"action  have  fluctuated  considerably,    the   trend  has 

n  decidealy  upward,    production   increasing  from  less    than  5,000  bales    tc 
in  ^TbG  l6Vel   ln  less   thati  30  years.      It    seems   reasonable   that   the   trend 

reage  and  production   in  Uganda  will   also   continue  upward  for   some    time 
come,    altnough  probably  at   a  considerably   slower  rate   than  during  the   last 
sc/eral  decades  unless   cotton  prices  are  unusually  high  relatively. 

,.  Anglo-Egyptian   Sudan  is   the  next   most   important  African  Colonial 

T°£t0^-&r °wing  territory,    with  production  now  averaging  around  200,000  bales. 
c  tt  °f  Production  was  first   reached  in  1931,    at  which   time   the   area  in 

litt     ■  Was''about  340,000  acres.      Since    that   time  acreage  has    shown   comparatively 
,.,  ange   and,    unless    cotton    prices   advance   considerably,    there   seems   little 

i^eiihood  of  much  expansion   in   the   Sudan  in   the  immediate  future. 

Cotton  production   in   the  other  African   Colonial   cotton   territories   is 
last^       Tely  Very    sma11   snd  has   shown   little   tendency   to    increase   during  the 

as     ^-ecade.      Indications  are   that,   unless   cotton  prices   advance  material- 
n  t   l^vi    ^   f'°   0ther   commodities,    cotton  production   in    these   territories   is 
ilkely    ^    expand   signif icantly   in   the   near  future. 
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Trend  of  Foreign  Cotton  Production 

Cotton  production  in  foreign  countries  has  "been  increasing  at  a  rate 
more  rapid  than  that  in  the  United  States,   Since  1891  foreign  production, 
outside" of  China,  has  increased  at  a  rate  of  about  150,000  hales  annually, 
which  compares  with  a  little  more  than  100,000  hales  in  the  United  States 
(fig*  l).   In  the  first  10  years- of  this  period,  foreign  production  exclusive 
of  China  averaged  about  4,000,000  hales,  whereas  in  the  10  years  ended 
1932-53  it  averaged  slightly  more  than  9,000,000  hales.   In  the  meantime, 
production  in  the  United  States  has  increased  from  an  average  of  9,000,000 
to  14,400,000  hales.   It  is  of  interest  that  in  the  first  10  years  of  this 
period  production  of  foreign  cotton  not  including  Chinese,  was  less  than  one- 
half  that  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  10  years  ended  1932-33  it 
amounted  to  about  63  percent  of  the  American  crop.   The  recovery  of  foreign 
production  during  the  past  2  years  from  the  low  level  of  1932  and  the  re- 
duction of  the  American  crop  has  resulted  in  foreign  exceeding  United  States 
production.   Conditions  in  foreign  countries  appear  to  be  such  as  to  permit 
or  even  to  encourage  the  continued  upward  trend  in  the  production  of  cotton. 
The  continuation  of  this  trend  and  the  rate  of  growth  or  retardation  are 
dependent  upon  prices,  as  well  as  upon  Governmental  policies  and  natural 
conditions. 

Acreage  Response  to  Prices 

Cotton  acreage  in  most  foreign  co'iurtries,  as  in  the  United  States,  is 
influenced  by  price  level  and  price  changes,   Since  cotton  enters  extensively 
into  international  trade,  the  cotton-price  levels  of  several  exporting 
countries  tend  to  adjust  to  a  central-market  basis.   Taking  Liverpool  as  a 
point  upon  which  market  prices  are  focused,  it  may  bj  noted  that  in  recent 
years  acreage  changes  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries  are 
associated  with  significant  changes  in  relative  cotton  prices  (fig.  2). 
The  rapid  rise  in  Liverpool  prices  from  1921  to  1924  was  followed  by  a 
very  rapid  and  extensive  increase  in  the  acreage  in  cotton  in  foreign  coun- 
tries as  well  as  in  the  United  States.   The  decline  in  prices  beginning 
with  1925  was  followed  by  reductions  in  acreage.   The  sharp  break  in  prices, 
beginning  with  1929,  brought  extensive  reductions  in  acreage,  but  it  did 
not  reduce  foreign  acreage  as  much  as  it  reduced  acreage  in  the  United 
States.   The  turn  in  cotton  prices  in  1932  was  followed  by  a  slurp  upturn 
in.  foreign  cotton  acreage,  whereas  the  reduction  program  in  the  United 
States  has  reduced  the  acreage  harvested  in  this  country. 

It  is  significant  that  in  some  countries  the  acreage  response  to 
price  differs  materially  from  that  in  the  United  States.   In  Russia,  for 
example,  acreage  expanded  at  a  very  rapid  rate  from  1928  to  1931,  ^ without 
reference  to  thu  decline  in  world  market  prices.   Since  1931  Russian 
cotton  acreage  has  been  maintained  in  spite  of  the  great  depression.   Russian 
plantings  have  been  controlled  by  the  Government,  the  primary  consideration 
being  to  develop  a  production  adequate  to  meet  domestic  requirements  for 
raw  cotton.   In  other  countries,  such  as  China  and  Brazil,  internal  read- 
justments have  contributed  to  maintaining  and  even  expanding  cotton  acre- 
ages in  the  face  of  worla  market  price  declines j  and  in  still  other  coun- 
tries, such  as  Argentina  and  Uganda,  acreage  has  continued  to  expand, 
despite  declining  cotton  prices,  as  a  matter  oi'   development  of  natural 
resources  and  bringing  new  lands  into  cultivation. 
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The  trend  of  cotton  prices  is  xn   import  nt  f.  ctor  in  cotton  planting 
and  production  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as  in  the  Unites  States.   The 
trend  of  cotton  prices  is  influenced,  of  course,  by  the  trend  in  the  demand 
for  cotton  and  in  the  general  price  level.   The  growth  of  population,  improve- 
ment in  the  standard  of  living,  and  increasing  international  trde,  all  tend  to 
increase  the  demand  for  commercial  cotton.   It  is  apparent  that  the  demand  for 
cotton  increased  after  the  depression  of  the  Nineties  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
World  war.   The  general  price  level  was  also  rising.   Looking  back  over  a  long 
period  of  years,  it  will  be  observed  that,  in  the  main,  cotton  prices  have 
followed  the  general  price  level  (fig.  3).   In  addition,  the  general  price 
levels  of  the  important  countries  engaged  in  international  trade  tend  to  move 
together,   This  is  because  many  important  commodities,  such  as  cotton,  tend  to 
establish  world  market  price  levels,  and  that  marked  changes  in  business  acti- 
vity are  likely  to  be  world-wide,   At  times,  however,  this  tendency  may  be 
distrubed  by  abrupt  changes  in  currency  values  in  different  countries, as 
during  the  Civil  War  period  and  in  recent  years  (fig.  4), 

^The  upward  trend  in  foreign  cotton  production  following  the  depression  of 
the  nineties  was  influenced  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  expansion  in 
international  trade  and  the  rising  price  level  following  the  depression  of  the 
nineties.   The  declining  price  level  since  the  World  War  has  retarded  expansion, 
and  sharp  declines  in  the  price  level,  together  with  the  depression,  actually 
curtailed  cotton  acreage  and  production  in  foreign  countries,  but  not  so  much 
as  in  the  United  States.   It  is  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  world-wide 
business  recovery,  accompanied  by  greater  international  trade  and  by  a  risijig 
price  level,  would  stimulate  acreage  and  production  and  thus  continue  this 
upward  trend. 

The  acreage  of  cotton  in  many  foreign  countries  during  recent  years  has 
been  influenced  by  currency  depreciation.   The  producers  of  cotton  in  China 
and  Brazil  have  not  felt  the  depression  to  the  extent  that  the  American  pro- 
ducers have  felt  it  because  prices  in  those  countries  did  not  follow  the  course 
of  cotton  prices  aown  through  1031  and  1932  (fig.  5).   The  price  of  Brazilian 
cotton  in  the  currency  of  that  country  declined  considerably  during  the  first 
part  o^  the  depression,  taut  the  marked  depreciation  of  the  milreis  in  1930 
and  1931  tended  to  offset  the  effects  of  the  world-wide  depression  (fig. 6), 
In  19  52-33  the  position  of  Brazil  in  consuming  more  cotton  than  it  produced, 
together  with  a  very  high  tariff  on   raw  cotton,  caused  cotton  prices  there 
to  go  to  the  highest  level  for  more  than  8  years.   This  was  doubtless  a 
very  important  factor  contributing  to  the  marked  increase  in  acreage  in 
Brazil  the  following  season.   Cotton  prices  in  China  declined  comparatively 
little  as  compared  with  those  of  1927-23  even  throughout  thu  most  severe  part 
of  the  depression,  partly  because  of  the  marked  depreciation  in  China's 
currency,  aided  perhaps  by  three  increases  in  its  tariff  on   raw  cotton.  • 
This  accounts  in  part  for  thy  increasing  acreage  in  China  during  recent 
years.   Prices  in  India  and  Egypt  began  uo  recover  in  1931  after  England 
(and  therefore  these  two  countries)  left  the  gold  standard,  and  the  rupee 
and  the  Egyptian  pound  began  depreciating'.   The  earlier  devaluation 
tended  to  check  the  influence  of  falling  prices  upon  cotton  acreage  ±n 
these  several  important  foreign-producing  countries.   The  subsequent 
devaluation  in  the  United  States  and  a  checking  of  the  depreciation  in 
other  countries  has  tended  to  weaken  the  influence  of  this  factor  in  foreign- 
pro  duct  ion  competition.   The  recent  appreciation  of  silver  may  tend  to^ 
check  commercial  cotton  production  in  China  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
low  level  to  which  the  Brazilian  milreis  has  been  depreciated  may  continue 
for  some  time  to  be  a  factor  in  expanding  production  in  that  country. 
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U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  2  8  5  0  3    BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Figure  2.-  Cotton  acreage  in  foreign  countries  as  in 
the  u.s.  usually  increases  or  decreases  following  an  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  cotton  prices.  foreign  acreage 
however,  did  not  decline  as  much  during  the  recent  de- 
pression as  did  acreage  in  the  u.s.  and  both  turned  up- 
ward  in    1933-34   following  the   upturn    in  cotton  prices. 
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ln  connection with   the  year-to-year  changes   in  total   foreign  acreage, 
it   is   significant  that  from  about  1921  -.to  1924  foreign  acreage   excluding 
that  of  Russia   increased  at  about   the   same  rate  as   the  acreage   in  the  United 
States. (fig. 2).      In  1925-26  and  1926-27,   however,    the  acreage   in  the 
United  States  continued  upward  to   a  level  much  higher   than   that  of  foreign 
countries,    and   to   a  level  higher   than  mignt   have  been  expected  by   the 
relative  prices  of  cotton,    in  part  because  of  the   expansion  of  acreage    into 
western  Texas  and  Oklahoma  ?/here  production  costs  were  low,    and   in  part 
because  of  a  recovery   in  yields   in  the   Southeastern   States  of  the  United 
States.      Acreage    in   the  United   States  continued  well   above   foreign  acreage 
until   1931-32   and  1932-33  when  domestic   acreage   declined  to   about   the   same 
level   as   foreign  acreage  excluding  Russia,    and  considerably   lower   than  total 
foreign  acreage   including  Russia.        To   a  considerable  extent   this  greater 
decline   in  United   States   acreage   than   in  foreign  acreage   following  1929 
was   due   as  already   indicated  to    the   fact    that  cotton  prices    in  most  of   the 
important  foreign- producing  countries   did  not   drop   so   low  as  prices   in  the 
United  States.        Some   foreign  cotton  producers   tend   to   respond  less    to 
price   declines   than  do    the.  average  of  all   American  producers,    which   is 
particularly   significant    in  respect    to    foreign  competition.      For   instance, 
many   foreign  producers  who  were    induced  to    go    into   cotton  production  by 
the  high  prices   for  cotton  relative  to  prices   for  other  commodities,    as 
a  result   of   the    short   crox>s   in  the  United  States   from  1921    to   1924,    continued 
to  produce  cotton  even  at   the   low  prices  of   1931   and  1932.      Perhaps  a 
considerable  part  of  the   increase   resulted  from  the  bringing  additional 
land   into  cultivation;    once   new  land  is  brought   in  it  requires  an  extremely 
low  price    to   force    it   out   of  production. 

While   considering  the  year-to-year  changes   in  total    foreign  acreage 
and  production   it   should  be  pointed  out   that   on  the   basis  of  the  changes 
in  foreign  acreage  which  have  been  associated  with  the  changes   in  the 
deflated  price  of  imerican  cotton  at   Liverpool    in  pence     l/   'Per  Pound  as 
shown  in  Figure  2,    foreign  acreage   in  1935-36  would  be  expected  to   be 
materially  higher   than  in  1934-35.      A  line   drawn  through   the  1934-35 
acreage  parallel    to    the  line    showing  the  change   in   the  deflated  Liverpool 
price   from  1933-34  to   1934-35    (8  months,    August  1934  to  March  1935)   would  ^ 
indicate  an  acreage   in  foreign  countries,    not   including  Russia,    in  1935-36, 
of  around  43,500,000  acres.      This    is   nearly  2, 500,000  acres  larger   than 
the   estimated  1934-35  acreage    in   these  countries.      But   this   analysis    is 
only  a  rough  indicator   for,    as   stated,    cotton  prices   within  the  various 
countries  may  vary  materially  as  may    the  prices  of  competing  crops. 

Although  recognizing  the   limitations  of  this   analysis    it   is  worth 
while  to   note  what   this  analysis  would   indicate  foreign  acreage  might  be  if 
we  had  IC-ccnt  and  15-cent  cotton  in  the  United  States,    since    this   question 
is   often  being  asked,    assuming  the   same  ratio   between  the   domestic  price 
and    the  Liverpool  price  and   the    same  price  level   of  all  commodities  as 

L/It   is    to   be   remembered  that  The~pric~o~f~co ttoe   within  a  given  country 

(which  of  course  has  an  important    effect  on  the  acreage  planted  in  that 
country)    is   dependent   to  a  considerable   extent  upon  the  geld  and/or   foreign 
exchange  value  of   the  currency   of   that  country.      Since   the  value  of  the  currency 
of  many  of   the   foreign  cotton  producing  countries  has   fluctuated  with  the 
British  pound  the  price  of  American  cotton  at  Liverpool    in  pence   has   been 
used. 
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during  the  last   few  months.      Under  these  conditions,    if  prices   in  the  United 
Status  had  been  10  cents  this   season,    acreage  in  foreign  countries    (exclud- 
ing Russia)    in  1935-36  might   have  been  about   the   same  as   in  1934-35,   and 
with  Middling  7/8   »   cotton  in  the  United   States   selling  fcr  15  cents 
(average  of  10  markets)    this  chart  would  point   to   an  acreage  of  around 
47,000,000  acres.      As  will  be   seen  from  the   discussions  regarding   the^ 
individual   countries,    an  attempt  has  been  made,    insofar  as   data  and  time 
have  permitted,    to   determine   the   effect  of  different  prices  upon  the   acreage 
within  each  of  the   important  countries.      These  analyses  also    suggest   that 
with  10-cent   cotton  in  the  United  States,    other   things   remaining  the   same, 
foreign  acreage   in  1935  might  have   remained  about   the   same  as   in  1934, 
and  with  15-cent  cotton  foreign  acreage,    excluding  Russia,    in  1935  might 
have  been  in   the  neighborhood  of  45,000,000    to   47,000,000  acres. 

Quality  of  Foreign  Cotton 

Information  with  respect   to    the   quantity  of  the  various   qualities 
of  cotton  produced  in  foreign  countries   is   comparatively  meager.      This   is 
not    surprising  in  view  of  the   fact   that    such  data  for  the  United  States 
have  become   available   only   since  1928.      As  may  be   seen  from  table  1,    i 
has  been  possible    to   divide   roughly   the   quantity  of  cotton  produced  in 
the  various  cotton-producing  countries   into    three   groups  according  to   tne 
approximate   staple  length  of  the  cotton.      Comparatively  little  information 
is   available   as   to    the   Quantity  of  the  various  grades  produced  in 
foreign  countries.      Because   of  differences   in  the   description,   metnods  ol 
determining  the   length  of   staple   and  incomplete   reports   from  many 
countries,    it   is  not  oertain  to  what   extent   the  staple  length  figures 
for   foreign  countries   are  comparable  with  those   for  the  United  States    ^ 
which  are  based  on  official   standards  and  determined  by  actually  classing 
an  adeauate   sample  from  each  year's  crop.     On  the  basis  of  the  distribution 
worked  "out    in   this   table,    however,    it  was   found  that   during  the  5  y0fT^ 
1927-28   to   1931-32,    out  of  an  average    total   foreign  production  of  a  little 
less   than  11,600,000  bales  approximately  5,600,000  bales,    or  48  percent, 
were   less   than  7/8    inch  in   staple;      about  4,000,000  bales,    or   34  percent 
were  7/8   inch    to   1-3/32   inch;    and  about  2,000,000   bales   or  17  percent 
were  1-1/3    inch  or  longer   in  staple.        The    estimated  distribution  ior 
the  United  States   during   these   5  years  were  about  as   follows:    13  percent 
shorter   than  7/8   inch,      32  percent   with  a  staple  7/8    inch  to   1-3/32    inch 
in  length,    and  5  percent  had  staples   l-l/8   inch  and  longer. 

Out  of  an  average  of  about   5,600,000  bales  of  cotton  of  less   than 
7/8   inch  in  staole  produced  in   foreign  countries  during   the  5  years 
1925-26   to   1929-30,    India  and  China  together  accounted  for  all   bu^about 
250,00^    bales.      These    two    countries   also   recounted  for  a  considerable 
part   oi    the  cotton  7/3   inch   to   1-3/32    inc..    in   staple  which  together  witn 
the  Russian  crop   (which  during  this  5-year  period  practically  all   lull 
in   this  group)   accounts   for  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  total  pro 
auction  of  these  medium  staples.      In  general  practically  all  of  the 
cotton  produced  in  Egypt  is  l-l/8   inch  or  longer  which,    in  addition  to^ 
the   estimated  average  production  of  a  little  more   than  300,000  bales  ol 
1-1/8    inch  or  longer   oroduced  in  northern  Brazil,    constitutes   a  very 
large  proportion  of  the   foreign  as  well  as   the  world  production  of  cotton 
1-1/8   inches   or  longer  in  staple.    It   has  been  estimated,    however,    that 
during  this  period  the  production  of  long-staple  cotton  in  Peru,    Anglo 
Egyptian  3adan,    and  Uganda  has  averaged  more   than  100,00     bales. 
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of  cotton,    specified  countries, 
ge,    1927-28  to   1931-32 


Count  ry 


t   Lees  than 
7/8  inch 


7/ 3  to  3/52  fl  1/8  inches 

inches    ;and  lorger 


Total 


. » « * « 


....... 


Mexico  . 

Venezuel 

Colombia 

Peru  ... 

Ecuador 

Brazil  ..,......,,,..,; 

Paraguay , : 

Argent  ina „ , ,  • 

Haiti  : 

Puerto  Hico  : 

British  West  Indies  ..: 
jreece  •«•«.<.«......,: 

Bulgaria  , • 

Spain : 

Italy .....,.: 

Algeria • 

Dahomey  * ,  • 

Ivory  Coast  , : 

French  Guinea : 

Senegal : 

£  rench  Sudan : 

Upper  Volta : 

French  Togo : 

Nigeria  ..............: 

Egyjt  4/ : 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  . : 
Italian  Somaiiland  ...: 

Eritrea : 

Belgian  Congo  . . , : 

Angola j 

Kenya : 

Uganda  «......,.. : 

Tanganyika , : 

ITyasaland  « »•••,: 

Southern  Rhodesia  ....: 

Mo  zambique   .«.......».: 

Union  of  South  Africa,} 

Cyprus ,.....: 

Turkey  (Asiatic ]  ...,.: 
Syria  and  L eh anon  . . » . : 

Iraq ......,.,.: 

Russia!  Asiatic )  bj   ,..: 

Persia  ♦«.,.,. «..: 

India  6/ : 

China  »..♦...., ; 

Japan  ...,.« ,..*,: 

Cho  sen  •,..... : 

French  Indo- China  ....: 


1,000  "bal 

es 

1,000  hal 

es 

1,000  ha: 

476  Its. 

470 

lis. 

478  Its. 

11 

196 

11 

— _ 

31 

3 



6 

5 



64 

•  192 



6 

.  .  , 

10 

352 

.      155 



8 

8 



124 

14 





<St3 

2 

___ 



4 

1,000  hales 
478   lbs. 


1/ 


218 
34 

11 

25c 

c 

lc 

158 
23 




15 



lo 

2 

2 



4 



4 



1 
^ 



3 

5 

3/     S 

n 



3 

3 

6 

___ 

6 



6 



2 

1 
6 

1 

1/     5 
1 

mm^m 

5 

1.1 



6 

6 

12 



2 

6 

6 

5 

15 



20 



150 

1,396 

1,548 



33 

108 

141 





5 

5 



1 



I 



40 



40 

, 

2 

1 

3 



1 



1 



109 

36 

145 



14 

5 

1? 



4 
1 
2 

1 

5 
1 
9 

,  .  ,.  .  . 

7 



2 

6 

6 

1 

2 



3 

64 

22 



86 

8 

3 



11 



1 

2 

3 



1,396 



1,396 

65 

32 



97 

3,511 

877 



4,388 

1,319 

321 



2,140 

1 





1 

34 

100 



134 

5 

I 

6 
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lablc  1» -Estimated  production  of  cotton,    specified  countries, 
by  staple   lengths,    average,    1927-28   to   I931-32-Ccntinued 

7"  :  les"'Ghan  :7/8~tc  3/32  :1  l/s  inches: 

Coianiry :    7/6   inch       :      inches  ;and  longer      :    ^otal 

:    1,000  "bales     1,000  hales     1,000  hales     1,000  hales 
:    473    ll)S*  478   lbs.      .       476    lbs.  476    lbs. 

Butch  East   Indies    ,.....:"  ~5  • 5 

Siam .......,..:  2  1  3 

Australia :  7  1  8 

Hew  Hebrides   ...,.,.....:  2  2 

All  other : 40 5 2 4^ 

Total   foreign 

countries :        5,565 3_, 979 2,017 11,579 

United   States  JJ   ....:'       1,949  12,048        *"  660  14,657 

world  total . :  __     7,552 16,027 2,677 26,256 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,      Eased  on  the   classification  of 
samples   received   from   various   countries   and  on  compilations   of  official  and 
unofficial   reports.     Differences   in  classing  and  incomplete  reports   from 
many  countries  make  it  uncertain  to  what    extent  the   staple   length   figures 
for   foreign  countries   are  comparable   with  those   for  the  United  States   which 
are    based  on  official   standards  and  determined  "oy  actually  classing  an 
adequate  sample  from  each  year's   crop, 
1/  Two-year  average, 
2/  Four-year  average, 
ZJ   Three-year   average* 

4/  The   exact   amount   of  Egyptian  cotton  shorter  than  1   l/3   inches   is   not 
known,   but    a  substantial   quantity  of  this   description  of  Egyptian  cotton 
has  been  received  in  the  United  States   during  recent  years    and  Egyptian 
production  figures   include  considerable   "Scarto"   as    well   as   other  cotton 
shorter   than  1   l/e   inches,    so  that   an  estimate  of  150,000  bales  was    some- 
what  arbitrarily  made  of  the   quantity  of  this   cotton, 
5/   In  recent   years   reports   indicate  that   a   substantial   area  has  been 
plant.:!  to  Egyptian  cotton  but   very  little  of  this    cotton  is  believed  to 
have  been  grown  in  Russia  prior    to   1932-33, 

6/  The   Indian  Central    Cotton  Committee   estimates    that    only  about  one   fifth 
of  the    Indian  cotton  available  for  consumption  is   7/8    inch  and  longer. 
Although  the  proportion  produced  is    somewhat   larger   than  this,    it   is    reduced 
by  poor  ginning  and  mixing  with   shorter   cotton.      For  a  full   explanation 
see  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Indian  Central   Cotton  Committee,   Bombay, 
August   193  2. 

7/   Includes  American-Egyptian  as  well   as  American  Upland   cotton  and  these 
figures   are  estimated  ^oy  applying  estimates   for  staple   lengths,    during   the 
4  years   1928-29  to   1931-32,    to   production  figures   for  the   5  years    1927-28,    to 
1931-32  because    staple   length  estimates  were  not   available  in  the  United 
States   prior  to   1928-29, 
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In  view  of  the   scarcity   of  data  it    is   difficult  to   determine  how   the 
exact  proportions  of   the  different   staple  lengths  "being  produced  now  conroare 
with  earlier  years.      It    is  definitely  known,    however,    that   the  proportions 
of  "both   short-staple  and  long-staple  cottons   have   decreased,    that   those 
lengths  most  comparahle  with   the  "bulk  of  the  American  crop  have    increased, 
and  that   the   trends   seem  to   "be  continuing  in   this   direction. 

If  the   data  released  "by   the    Indian  Central   Cotton  Committee  are 
comparahle   from  year   to   year   there  has   been  considerable    improvement   in 
the    quality  of   the    Indian  crop   so    far  as  length  of   staple    is  concerned 
since  1915    (Tahle  l).        The   reports  of  this   Committee   indicate   that   for 
the   3  years  1915-16   to   1917-18   the    quantity  of  cotton  produced  in  India 
with   staple  length  mainly  less    than  7/8   inches  constitutes  a  little  more 
than  76,4  percent   of  the   total,    with  slightly  less   than  23.6  percent 
being  mainly  7/8   inches  and  longer   in   staple.      Daring  recent  years,    how- 
ever,   the  proportion  of  the   Indian  crop  mainly  7/8    inches  and  longer  has 
averaged  above  23     percent   of  the   total.      Thus,    a  larger  proportion  of 
the    Indian  crop   is   now  more   directly  competitive  with  the  hulk  of  the 
American  crop   than  formerly.      It   should  he   noted,    in  connection  with 
staple-length   statistics   for    Indian  cotton,    however,    that  according  to 
the   Indian  Central  Cotton  Committee,    the   quantity  of   Indian  cotton  with  a 
staple  7/3   inch  and  longer  available   for  consumption  is  reduced  by  poor 
ginning  and  by  mixing  of  the  longer  with  the    shorter   staples. 

Little    information  is   available  on   the   actual    quantity   of   the  various 
staple  lengths   of  cotton  produced  in  China  but   there  has   apparently  been 
a  significant   shift   from  the   native   varieties,   which  in   the  main  produced 
short-staple  cotton,    to   American  Upland  varieties. 

During  the   last   10   to   15  years   the  proportion  of  the  cotton  acreage 
in  Egypt  of  varieties  which  produces  a  staple  length  around  1-1/8   inches 
(which  is   similar   in  staple  length  to    about  5  percent  of   the   longest 
of   the  American  Upland  cotton  produced  in  the  United  States)    has    increased. 
This    increase   in  the   varieties  producing  this  length  of   staple  has  been 
mainly  at    the   expense   of  Sakeilaridis  cotton  which  averages   around  1-3/8 
inches   in  staple.      From  about   1921    to   1923  the  acreage   in  extra-long  staple 
varieties  was   around  75  percent,    the   reaminder  being  in  varieties  producing 
mainly   staples   about   l-l/8   inches.      Ten  years   later,    however ,    the  pro- 
portion of  extra-long  staple   varieties  had  declined  to   less   than  45  percent 
of  the   total.      This   also  means   that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  Egyptian 
crop   is   now  more   directly  competitive  with  American  cotton  than  formerly* 

In  Brazil    the   trend  in  the   quality  of  cotton  produced  has  been 
somewhat    similar   to   that  which  has  occurred  in  Egypt.      Prior    to    the  World 
War  all  but   about  15   to  20  percent  of  the   total  Brazilian  crop  was  produced 
in   the   northeastern   states   where  a  large  proportion  of   the   crop  was   at 
that    time  and  still    is   "tree"    cotton  which   is   around  1-1/8   inches  and  long- 
er  in   staple.      Luring  the  last  year  or   two,    however,    about   50  percent  of 
the  £razii:iari  crop  has  been  produced  in  the   Southern   States  where  most  of 
it   originally  came   from  American  upland  varieties  which  give   a  staple   length 
more  nearly   similar    to    that  of   the  bulk  of   the  crop  produced   in  the  United 
States.      In  the  past    the   ginning  preparation  of  this  cotton  has   not  been 
very   good  but   legislation  has  been  passed  which   should  soon  correct   this 
to    some    extent   at   least. 
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Within  the  last   few  years  we  have  corns   to    think  of   the  cotton-pro- 
duction situation  r    Russia  as   somewhat   apart   from  production  in  other 
countries     2/ "but   it    is   significant   that    since   Russian  production  during   the 
last    few  years  has   represented  a  much  greater  proportion  of   the   total 
foreign  production  than  at  any   time   since   the  World  War,    this  has  resulted 
in  an  increase    in  the  proportion  of  the   total    foreign  production  which   is 
similar   in  staple  length  to   the  "bulk  of   the  United  States  crop.        The  reason 
is   that   a  large  part  of  the  Russian  cotton,    like  the   southern  Brazilian 
cotton,    originally  came  from  American  upland  varieties. 

Principal  Foreign  Producing  Countries 

Before   entering   into   a     discussion  of   the  ot  ton-production  situation 
in  the    individual   countries   it  might  he  well    to  point  out   that   cotton  is 
produced  in  some    60   or  more   foreign  countries  and   that   out  of   this   large 
number   there  are   only   5  which,    on  the  average   for   the  10  years   ended 
1932-33  produced  250,000  hales   ^of  478  pounds   net)    or  more  annually.      These 
five   countries  combined  produced  an  average   of  about  9,700,000  hales, 
or   87  percent   of   the    total   foreign  production.        About   10  countries  with 
an  average  production  of  25,000   to   250,000  bales,    when  combined,    produced 
an  average  of  1,200,000  bales.        The  remaining  45  or  more  countries 
usually  produce   less   than  25,000  bales   annually,    collectively   accounting 
for    something  like   300,000  bales  on  the  average    during  the  above  10-year 
period.      In  general,   most   of  these  countries  or   the  cotton-producing 
areas  of  these  countries   fall   within  a  zone  between  35°   and  40     north  and 
south  latitudes,    depending  upon   the   elevation  and  other  factors   affecting 
the   length  of  the   frostlcss   season. 

Of   the   foreign  cotton- producing  countries,    India   is  by   far  the 
most   important  with  a  10-yoar  average  production  of  approximately 
4,500,000  bales.      Although  this    is  only  about  one- third  as  large   as   the 
average  crop  produced  in  the  United  States   it   is  more   than  twice  as  large 
as   the   average  production  in  China,    the   second  largest   foreign-producing 
country.      Or.  the  basis  of  a  10-year  average,    Egypt  would  rank  next  to 
China   in  the  number  of  bales  produced  but   during  the  last  4  years  Rassia 
has  produced  an  average  of  about  1,900,000  bales    (about  73  percent  more 
than   the  average   for   the  10  years   ended  1932-33),    compared  with  a  1 0-year 
average  of  1,500,000  bales   in  Egypt.      Brazil,    with  an  average  production 
of  a  little  more   than  500,000  bales   is   the  only  other  country  with  an 
average  production  of  more   than  250,000  bales,    but   during  1933-34  and 
the   current  year  Brazil's  production  has  averaged  more   than  1,000,000  bales. 

Note:        The  complete   foreign  production  section  of   the  report   contains 
detailed  statistics  and  discussions   of  cotton  production  in  all   of   the 
important   foreign  producing  countries   and  a  number  of   the  minor 
producing  countries.        After  the   other   sections   have  been  completed  the 
complete   report  will   be   issued  for   general   distribution. 

2]      Since  about  1931-32  Rassia  has  been  depending  almost    entirely  "Upon 
locally  produced  cotton  for  its   textile  requirements  and  has   neither 
exported  nor   imported  any   significant    quantities   of  cotton  or  cotton 
textiles,    it    seems  probable   that   this   situation  may  continue   for  at   leas 
the   next   several  years. 
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Cotton:  Estimates  of  production,  specified  countries, 

1920-21  to  1934-35 


Crop  year 


United 
States 


India 


China  1/ 


Russia 


Egypt 


Brazil 


Peru 


Mexico 


1920 

1921 

1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 


•a 

■22 
■23 
■24 
■25 
-26 
■27 
-26 
-29 
•30 
-51 
■32 
-33 
-54   3/ 


1931 
1952 
1955 
1954-35  3/ 


1,000 
bales 
47S  lbs. 
net 

13,429 
7  ,  945 
9,755 
10 , 140 
13,630 
16 , 105 
17,978 
12,956 
14,477 
14,825 
13,932 
17 , 095 
15,001 
13,047 
9,634 


1 ,  000 
bales 
4^8  lbs. 
pet 

3,015 
3,752 

4,245 
4,320 
5,095 
5,201 
4,205 
4,990 
4 ,  858 
4 ,  387 
4,373 

3,898 

4,197 
5,615 


1,000 
bales 
478  lbs 
net 


1,865 
1 ,  514 
2,518 
1,995 
2,176 
£  ,  102 
1,7^2 
1,875 
2,466 
2,116 
2,457 
1,785 
2,261 
2,726 
2,800 


1 ,000 
bales 
478  lbs. 
net 

58 

45 

.  55 

197 

453 

782 

850 

1,096 

1,174 

1*279 

l,-589 

1,843 

1 ',  816 

1,887 

1,937 


1,000 
bales 
478  lbs 
net 


1 ,  000 
bales 
c78  lbs, 
net 


1,251 


476 
504 
553 
576 
79? 
602 
512 
5C9 
446 
585 
471 
575 
448 
969 
,591 
Estimated  fore 


902 
1,591 
1 ,  555 
1,507 
1,650 
1,586 
1,261 
1,672 
1,768 
1,715 
1,323 
1,028 
1,777 

1,617 


1, 


1,000 
bales 

;78  lbs. 
net 

ln7 
166 
199 
212 
212 
210 
246 
246 
225 
303 
271 
234 
242 
276 
276 


bales 
478  lbs 

net 

2/  168 
147 
202 
175 
196 
200 
360 
179 
278 
246 
178 
210 
102 
260 
209 


ipn 


Argen- 
tina 


Uganda 


Anglo- 
Egyptian 

Sudan 


Chosen 
(Porea) 


Excluding 
China 

and 

Russia 


1920-21 

1921-22 
1922-23 
1923-24 

1924-25 

192  5-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

191  1-32 

1932-33 

1933-34  3_/ 

1934-55  3/ 


1,000 
bales 
478  lbs, 
net 

26 
17 
26 
59 
67 
135 
56 

llxJ 

116 
130 
139 
169 
150 


±,uuu 

bales 
478  lbs. 

net 

68 

40 
74 
106 
164 
151 
110 
116 
171 
108 
156 
175 
247 
228 
240 


1  , ; 

bales 
473  lbs. 
net 

2o 
20 

Lh. 
38 
41 
106 
130 
111 
142 
139 
10b 
20o 
121 
135 
196 


1 ,  000 
bales 
478  lbs, 
net 

101 
82 
103 
112 
II  ■ 
123 
143 
133 
150 
139 
149 
ill 
136 
J  40 
140 


1,000 
bales 
478  lbs. 
net 


u  > 


637 
5,931 
7,134 

7,365 
8,669 

8,942 
7  °  6  7 
8,104 
8,646 
6,451 
6,143 
6  ,  87 1 
6,860 
8,8t>5 
6,642 


Total 


Estimated 

world 
total  in- 
cluding 
China 


1  000 
bales 
478  lbs. 
net 


1,000 
bales 
478  lbs. 
not 


7 

578 

n 
( 

489 

g 

507 

9 

555 

11 

300 

11 

826 

10 

439 

11 

075 

12 

286 

11 

846 

12 

189 

10 

499 

10 

937 

13 

478 

13 

579 

21 

007 

15 

434 

19 

262 

19 

695 

24 

950 

o  n 

931 

28 

417 

24 

031 

26 

763 

26 

671 

26 

121 

27 

594 

23 

,938 

26 

525 

23 

213 

Bureau  of  xij  ri cultural  Economics,  Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical 
From  official  sources,  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  and 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  except  as  noted. 
1/  Estimates  of  the  Chinese  Mill  Owners'  Association  and  the  Chinese  Sta 

Association. 
2/  Includes  Lapuna  District  and  Lower  California  only. 
3/  Preliminary. 
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Cotton;      Estimates   of  acreage,    specified  countries,    1920-21  to   1934-35 


Year 

:  United 

•                < 

:  India   ! 

China 

•                • 

[Russia  :  Egypt  : 

Brazil  : 

Peru  :  Mexico 

!  States 

•                     4 

iLs 

:      ; 

!  1,000~~ 

"""1,000 

1,000 

1,000   1,000 

1,000 

1,000   1, 

000 

:  acres 

acres 

acres 

acres   acres 

acres 

acres   ac 

res 

1920-21 

;   34,408  ™21,339 

4,301 

"315   1,397 

"949 

258 

2/~ 

1921-22 

!   28,678   18,451 

4,284 

296   1,339 

1,185 

268 

241 

1922-23 

r7  -I   r>  r  - 

'       oitoo. 

L   21,804 

5,081 

174   1,869 

1,512 

275 

343 

1923-24 

•      35,550    23,631 

4,487 

527   1,780 

1,551 

281 

292 

1924-25 

!   39,503   26,801 

4,368 

1, 

244    1,856 

1,574 

292 

346 

1925-26 

44,390    28,403 

4,269 

1, 

464   1,998 

1,320 

293 

425 

1926-27 

:   44,616    2x,822 

4,152 

I, 

631    1,354 

1,091 

316 

615 

1927-20 

:   33,349    24,761 

4,192 

1, 

,981    1,574 

1,301 

316 

326 

1928-29 

:   42,432    27,053 

4,847 

2, 

400   1,605 

1,358 

283 

502 

1929-30 

43,24? 

I       25,922 

5,133 

23 

608   1,911 

1,461 

314 

492 

1930-31 

42,454   23,812 

5,707 

3, 

911   2,162 

1,656 

330 

390 

1951-32 

,   38,705    23,722 

4,803 

5, 

231   1,747 

1 ,  941 

514 

319 

1932-33 

:   35,939    22,483 

5,652 

5; 

567   1,135 

1,810 

504 

192 

1933-34 

M 

:   29,978    25,854 

6,142 

5S 

070   1,875 

2,520 

522 

424 

1934-35 

3/: 

27,515    23,407 

6,805 

'-") 

764   1,798 

555 

418 

: Anglo-: 

■ 
i 

Est  in  at 

ed  world 

Crop 

!  Argen- 
!  tina 

'Uganda'  2gyp- : Cho s en  : 
!      :  tian  : { Korea  J : 

Foreign  . 

tot 

al 

year 

Excl,  China: 

Excluding 

: Including 

:  Sudan: 

1 

and  Russia  : 

China 

:  China 

1,000 

1,000  1,C 

)00   1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres  acres  acr' 
242     85 

3S 

559 

acres 

""17 

acres 

acres 

1920-21 

59 

1921-22 

:     39 

165 

37 

562 

23 , 742 

52,716 

57,000 

19  22-23 

:     56 

346 

64 

370 

28,484 

60,019 

65,100 

1923-24 

!     155 

419 

116 

389 

30,736 

66,S13 

71,300 

1924-25 

t    258 

573 

174 

418 

34,785 

75,532 

79,900 

1925-26 

!     272 

611 

259 

485 

36,577 

82,451 

86,700 

1926-27 

!     177 

570 

216 

529 

32,501 

78,748 

32,900 

1927-28 

!     210 

535 

259 

505 

51,678 

72,008 

76,200 

1926-29 

:     245 

700 

284 

503 

35,021 

73,853 

84,700 

1929-30 

!    301 

663 

569 

456 

34,117 

79,967 

85,100 

1930-31 

!     315 

740 

387 

<-73 

32,128 

78,-- ?3 

84,200 

1931-32 

!    336 

866 

336 

472 

32,21--- 

76 , 200 

81,000 

1932-53 

!    342 

1,072 

325 

395 

29,992 

71^070 

76,700 

1953-34 

5/ 

!    -_82 

1,091 

335 

433 

33 ,  210 

68,258 

74,400 

1934-35 

ii 

1,171 

365 

474 

34,518 

66 „ 597 

73,400 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research,   Bureau  of   .  ;;ricultural 
Economics.     From  official   sources,    International   Institute  of  Agriculture, 
and  estimates   of  the  Bureau  of  Agricr,.ltural  Economics. 

1_/  Estimates   of  the   Chinese  Mill  Owner's  Association  and  the   Chinese 

Statistical  .association, 

_2/   Comparable  data  not    available • 

j5/  Preliminary, 


